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Can Austria Be Another Switzerland ? 


During the negotiations conducted in Moscow 
between the U.S.S.R. and Austria for the 
Austrian state treaty, which was signed by 
the Big Four on May 15, the Soviet Union 
insisted on the “neutralization” of Austria. 
This term implies Austria’s refusal to join 
any military alliance or political alignment. 
In case of war Austria, which undertakes not 
to allow foreign military installations, bases or 
forces on its soil, must stay out of it, and the 
Big Four promise to respect its neutrality. As 
an example of such neutrality the case of 
Switzerland has been cited. Can Austria be- 
come another Switzerland? The answer to 
this question is of importance not only for 
Austria but for the peace of Europe. 
Switzerland represents a unique case in Eu- 
ropean history. Once a great military power, 
the Swiss decided at the end of the 15th cen- 
tury to end all participation in foreign wars 
in order to avoid the centralizatiun of power 
required for wartime activities and to pre- 
serve the loose form of federation of its sov- 
ereign member-states, or cantons. Thanks to 
this decision, the Swiss succeeded in staying 
out of the religious wars which tore Europe 
apart and devastated the Continent in the 16th 
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century, although some of the cantons adopted 
the Protestant Reformation while others re- 
mained faithful to Catholicism. The Napo- 
leonic period meant deep changes for Switzer- 
land as well as for the whole of Europe; but 
at the Congress of Vienna of 1815, which 
brought the decades of French Revolutionary 
wars to an end, the Swiss returned to their 
traditional neutrality, which at that time was 
confirmed by the great powers of the day— 
Britain, Prussia, Russia and the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. Since then Swiss neutrality has 
been respected, even in the two world wars. 

This was not always easy. The period since 
the French Revolution has been an age of na- 
tionalism and of nationalist conflicts, as the 
16th century had been an age of religious 
wars. The Swiss population is as divided on 
ethnic and linguistic lines as it is on reli- 
gious lines. The great nationalist conflicts of 
modern times were fought among Germans, 
French and Italians—the three groups which 
also form the Swiss population. Yet the prin- 
ciples of democracy, federalism and neutrality 
have made it possible for Swiss citizens speak- 
ing German, French and Italian to remain at 


peace and to live the life of free men on the 
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Angk:-American model, even dur- 
ing the periods when their German, 
French and Italian neighbors not 
only were locked in a deadly combat 
but had abandoned democracy to 
follow Napoleon III and Bismarck, 
Mussolini and Hitler. 


Switzerland an Armed Neutral 


Swiss neutrality, however, did not 
mean disarmament or pacifism. The 
Swiss have a great military tradi- 
tion, and the small nation has one 
of the largest, best-trained and best- 
equipped armies among the minor 
powers. Every male citizen has to 
serve in the armed forces from his 
20th year, for 16 years in the elite 
forces subject to immediate call, and 
for the following 24 years in the less- 
trained reserves. Those who are ex- 
empted for physical disabilities pay 
a rather high defense tax in lieu of 
active service. The Swiss are citizen 
soldiers. Their training periods are 
brief but frequent. Every Swiss has 
his infantry rifle in his home and 
participates on Sundays in sharp- 
shooting exercises. Nearly half of the 
federal expenditure goes to the mili- 
tary department. 

Swiss neutrality has guarded the 
mountain passes leading from Ger- 
many and France into Italy. In the 
heart of Europe, the Swiss Confed- 
eration has become the peaceful meet- 
ing ground of the three great civili- 
zations of western continental Eu- 
rope—the German, French and Ital- 
ian. Its neutrality and its democracy 
have allowed Switzerland to fulfill, 
in the midst of a warring or hostile 
Europe, the role of an asylum for 


political refugees and of a center 
from which, through the Red Cross 
and many international agencies, the 
spirit of charity could radiate. Not 
without reason was Switzerland cho- 
sen as the home of the League of 
Nations after World War I. 


How far can Austria play a similar 
role? There are certain similarities: 
until 1848 Switzerland was a pre- 
dominantly German land, and until 
1648 it had formed part of the Ger- 
man Empire. Austria, also German 
by language and ethnic composition, 
must, like Switzerland, develop its 
own national consciousness independ- 
ent of Germany. There is today as 
much sentiment against Anschluss 
in Austria as there has been in recent 
times in Switzerland. Austria, too, 
guards important Alpine passes lead- 
ing from Germany to Italy, and by 
its position on the Danube forms the 
gateway to the Balkans. And Aus- 
tria, particularly Vienna, has always 
prided itself on being a meeting 
ground of many civilizations. Ger- 
man and Slav, Spanish and Italian, 
and even Middle Eastern influences 
have contributed to the cosmopolitan 
character of a country which not long 
ago had been the heart of a multi- 
national empire of many languages 
and civilizations. 


What Neutrality Means 


Neutrality, however, is not only a 
situation created by international 
law. It is also a habit, an attitude of 
mind, which has grown throughout 
the centuries in Switzerland but has 
been unknown in Austria. Neutrality 
in the Swiss sense means more than 


keeping out of “entangling” alliances. 
A positive neutrality is possible only 
for a small nation which, wherever 
its cultural, political and social sym- 
pathies may lie, will not try to “bar- 
gain,” to throw its weight to one or 
the other side, or to play one against 
the other. In that sense Germany, 
most powerful nation on the Euro- 
pean continent outside Russia, can 
not be neutral, and any talk about 
the “neutralization” 
misses the meaning of neutrality. 
For neutrality does not mcan to be 


of Germany 


free from entangling alliances among 
the power blocs of the moment and 
free, therefore, to throw one’s sup- 
port to either side or to form a 
“third” 
power politics, to renounce playing 
a key role in the world of nations. 
Austria can do it and can, in the 
course of time, 
Switzerland. 


force. It means to renounce 


become a second 


Of all European continental coun- 
tries, Switzerland is probably the 
most stable but, at the same time, is 
both conservative and progressive. 
Austria in the ten years since its 
liberation from German domination 
has shown a similar trend. Here and 
here alone in Europe Catholic Con- 
servatives and Social Democrats have 
closely collaborated to establish a sta- 
ble government by compromise and 
adjustment. Communists and Ger- 


man Nationalists have, been unable 


to make the slightest progress against 


this common-sense front. Both Switz- 
erland and Austria are Alpine coun- 
tries without great natural fertility. 
But Switzerland has been an eco- 


(Continued on page 144) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


“3 The ABA — or Bricker — Amendment 








This is round three of the Bricker 
battle to rewrite the treaty clause of 
the Constitution. (If you spent the 
last three years on Mars and missed 
the fight, all you really need to know 
is that Senator John W. Bricker, the 
ruddy, white-haired battler from 
Ohio—ably seconded by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association—has so far failed 
to get the President’s treaty-making 
power curtailed.) The Senator’s 
chances today seem slimmer than 
ever—but that has not stopped him 
from making another try. 

Actually there is some question 
whether it is proper to keep calling 
this proposal the “Bricker” amend- 
ment. The Senator himself admits it 
is now mostly the handiwork of 
others. Of the four sections, he ac- 
knowledges that the first originated 
with the American Bar Association, 
the second was first proposed by the 
ABA, the third is the work of Sena- 
tor William F. That 
leaves the fourth, dealing merely 
with the mechanics of ratification, 


Knowland. 


as the only remnant of Mr. Bricker’s 
original brainchild. History books 
should note that it is the ABA, more 
than Bricker, which has taken the 
lead in stirring up this issue. 

Now, what is the issue involved? 
Actually there are four issues. The 
Brickerites do not want the Presi- 
dent to nertiate any treaty or write 
any executive agreement with a for- 
eign power that violates the Consti- 
tution. They do not want the Presi- 
dent to be allowed to make treaties 
or agreements on any subject not 
specifically delegated to the Federal 
government under the Constitution. 
They do not want treaties to be self- 
executing—that is, they want to 
make it necessary that both houses 
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of Congress pass legislation before 
any treaty or agreement can become 
effective in the United States. And 
they want to require that treaties be 
approved, not by just two-thirds of 
the Senate present and voting, but 
two-thirds of the full 
purpose being to make it impossible 
for treaties to be approved by only a 
handful of Senators. 


Senate—the 


On points one and four the Ad- 
ministration has no fight with Brick- 
er and the ABA—although it thinks 
the first superfluous, and the fourth 
obtainable by amending the Senate 
rules without the need to rewrite the 
Constitution. It is on points two and 
three that President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
(just like their predecessors, Harry S. 
Truman and Dean Acheson) are at 
odds with the pro-amendment forces. 
They were “unalterably” opposed 
last year, and they are “unalterably” 
opposed this year. The fact that both 
they and their predecessors have 
“unalterably” opposed the Bricker 
drive to restrict the President’s treaty 
making power suggests that any 
President—even were it Bricker— 


would do the same. 


"Which' Clause 'Un-whiched' 


There is one change, it should be 
pointed out, between last year’s 
Bricker amendment and this year’s. 
Possibly because of the notoriety that 
it received, Mr. Bricker has left the 
“which” out of his “which clause.” 
This is the nub of his dispute with 
the Administration and has account- 
ed for the defeat of his amendment 
to date. The questionable clause is 
still present, but the “which” handle 
has been removed—and this has 
caused the State Department this 


year to dub it the “un-which” clause 
or the “which-less” clause. Origi- 
nally the clause read: “A treaty or 
other international agreement shall 
become effective as internal law in 
the United States only through leg- 
islation which would be [author's 
italics | valid in the absence of treaty.” 
The new version leaves out the three 
words italicized but does not change 
the meaning. 

There is another point that needs 
to be mentioned because of the com- 
the Bricker 
amendment failed last year by only 


mon impression that 
one vote. Something did fail by only 
one vote, but it was not the Bricker 
amendment. It was Senator George’s 
substitute amendment. The George 
text dealt only with executive agree- 
ments, not with treaties; and it omit- 
ted entirely the controversial subject 
of the “which” clause. Yet even it 
could not muster approval of two- 
thirds of the Senate. 


This is the third reund in the 


Bricker battle. The first lasted six 
months in 1952, with the Congress 
adjourning without taking any ac- 
tion. The second round lasted most 
of ’53 and into 54; it saw the Bricker 
forces at their greatest strength but 
unable to deliver a knockout punch. 
The third round opened this Janu- 
ary with the Senator reintroducing 
his proposal and with debate reveal- 
ing little new in the arguments pro 
and con. But last fall’s elections re- 
moved a few of the Bricker forces, 
and this, with the retreat from hys- 
teria generally, presages defeat for 
efforts of the Senator and the ABA. 
But that does not mean Mr. Bricker 
and his supporters may not try again 
—and again, and again. 


NEAL STANFORD 








FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


fe. Not One Balance of Power, but Many 








As international conferences succeed 
each other at a lightning pace, with 
diplomacy, to quote the London 
Economist “on an escalator which is 
not merely moving remorselessly on- 
ward but accelerating,” the public in 
non-Communist countries may well 
ask just what will emerge from all 
these consultations, big and little, 
East and West. Will the escalator 
prove a labyrinth marked by a “No 
Exit” sign—or will the world find it 
possible, like a subway traveler, to 
come up finally for air and light? 

Predictions are always risky, but 
one thing already seems clear. With 
the end of the first post-World War 
II decade, we are facing not one bal- 
ance of power, as the British did in 
the heyday of their diplomatic reign, 
but a variety of balances which serve 
as checks on each other and, through 
this very process, may cushion shocks 
between great powers which only 
yesterday seemed to presage a nuclear 
holocaust. Four such balances already 
exist or are in the making. 

1. Great-Power Balance. The most 
obvious, and the one on whose deli- 
cate manipulation Britain for cen- 
turies built its reputation for diplo- 
matic skill, is the balance of power 
between the great nations—once of 
Europe only, now also of the New 
World and Asia. When V-E Day 
dawned—and this situation was 
merely reinforced on V-J Day—only 
two great powers emerged from the 
battle of the giants: the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. Britain, weakened 
by its long struggle, seemed out of 
commission for good. France was in 
eclipse. Germany and Japan lay pros- 
trate in defeat and had to accept 
occupation and rule by the victors. 
China, ravaged by Japan, was on the 


brink of the civil war which ended 
in 1949 with the triumph of the 
Communists and the withdrawal of 
Chiang Kai-shek to Formosa. 

In earlier times this outcome would 
have left postwar division of the 
spoils to those nations which had suc- 
ceeded in surviving the final count. 
The Kremlin, in fact, appeared ready 
to make a two-power global settle- 
ment with the United States. Some- 
thing new had been added, however. 
The creation of the United Nations 
before the end of the fighting had 
given weaker countries, both former 
great powers and small states, an op- 
portunity to be heard in a world 
forum. And Washington, which at 
wartime conferences culminating in 
Yalta had joined other great powers 
in the game of old-fashioned diplo- 
macy, had decided against a téte-a- 
téte with Moscow. Yet on many is- 
sues, particularly when it came to 
our relations with China, the United 
States frequently reverted to the 19th- 
century pattern of “going it alone,” 
with little or no heed to the wishes 
either of its European allies or of 
China’s neighbors in Asia. And 
meanwhile the Kremlin rode rough- 
shod over the independence and the 
wishes of the peoples of Eastern Eu- 
rope, including East Germany. 

2. Balance of Industrial and Non- 
industrial Nations. Torrents of ink 
have been expended on speculation 
as to why the U.S.S.R. has until re- 
cently proved reluctant to make set- 
tlements in Europe and Asia which 
the West regards as desirable and 
reasonable, but little has been said 
about the imbalance of industrial 
and, therefore, military power be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and its potential 
opponents. Yet this imbalance, which 


was notably aggravated by German 
wartime destruction of Russia’s eco- 
nomic assets, hitherto precluded not 
only a political settlement but also 
any scheme for disarmament and 
controlled inspection of arms, par- 
ticularly of nuclear weapons produc- 
tion, urged by the West. 


New Yardstick of Power 


For the disarmament of a techno- 
logically backward country like Rus- 
sia, no matter how great it may be 
rated in terms of territory, resources 
and manpower, would have left it at 
a disadvantage in any future con- 
frontation with its 20th-century ene- 
mies, Germany and Japan, no matter 
how much these technologically more 
advanced nations had been weak- 
ened by wartime defeat. This prob- 
lem became all the more acute after 
1947 when the United States—hav- 
ing decided to “contain” Russia in 
Europe after the Czechoslovak coup, 
and then Russia plus China in Asia 
after the Korean war—aided by all 
the means at its disposal the recon- 
struction of the economies of Ger- 
many and Japan, described as “bas- 
tions of democracy.” 

The West considers that it has 
achieved a “situation of strength” 
politically and militarily with the ad- 
mission of a sovereign West Ger- 
man state to NATO. What has 
been overlooked is that, behind the 
facade of the Eastern European anti- 
NATO proclaimed at Warsaw by 
Russian Premier Marshal Bulganin, 
Russia, now ranked as second only 
to the United States in steel output, 
may have achieved a 
strength” 


“situation of 
in terms of industrial de- 
velopment and weapons advances 


(Continued on page 144) 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


A Challenge 
to American 


by Landon K. Thorne, Jr. 


Mr. Thorne, director of the United States Operations Mis- 
sion to Belgium and Luxembourg, was previously deputy 
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“The longer one waits for the invest- 
ment climate to become more favor- 
able, the more time the Communists 
will have to make it Jess favorable.” 
This is the view expressed in the 
report of Eric Johnston, chairman of 
the International Development Ad- 
visory Board. 

Most.of the existing American for- 
eign investment was made before 
World War II by the largest Ameri- 
can concerns with world-wide or- 
ganizations. These concerns, how- 
ever, represent only a fraction of our 
domestic industrial capacity. Conse- 
quently, the interest of the other 
firms, representing by far the largest 
segment of the American economy, 
must be awakened to the opportuni- 
ties that exist for them abroad. Gen- 
erally, the smaller companies which 
have expanded their operations out- 
side the United States since 1945 
have had an easier time than the 
larger undertakings. They meet less 
of the resistance caused by the gen- 
eral fear of superior American com- 
petition and “economic imperialism” 
and, therefore, find it easier to ob- 
tain foreign governmental and indus- 
trial acceptance. 

The industrial production index 
for all Western Europe is now nearly 
50 percent over prewar levels and is 
still rising. This expansion has in- 
creased political stability, created a 
sense of well-being, and improved 
the defense posture of the Western 
nations. Such growth and stability 
provide a background against which 
American companies should reassess 
the profit-risk ratios involved, with 


a view to further improvements in 
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local economic and social conditions 
which their participation could pro- 
vide. Any interest which private 
American citizens show in the busi- 
ness enterprises of Europe increases 
the confidence of Europeans in in- 
vesting in their own countries. Such 
interest provides a real “multiplier 
effect.” 


U. S. Government Help 


American companies considering 
foreign investment might keep in 
mind the following factors. The 
United States government, through 
the inspiration of President Eisen- 
hower, has become much more ac- 
tive in trying to assist the American 
business community to establish itself 
abroad and is directing governmental 
agencies to facilitate overseas contacts. 
Under the foreign policy guidance of 
the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Foreign 
Operations Administration (which 
on June 30 becomes the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration ) 
have created organizations whose 
functions are to help American busi- 
ness abroad. The FOA collects tech- 
nical data on plant facilities and 
manufacturing capabilities in the 
countries to which it is accredited 
and, together with the Department 
of Commerce, operates a Small Busi- 
ness clearing house. FOA is also 
charged with the task of finding op- 
portunities for private investment 
and development abroad, and can be 
generally helpful to American indus- 
try because, under the economic as- 
sistance program, constructive rela- 
tions with foreign industry do in 


director of the USOM to Italy. He served five years with 
the United States Navy and in 1946 returned to inactive 
duty with the rank of commander. Until accepting his pres- 
ent post Mr. Thorne was active in business in New York. 


fact exist in a number of countries. 


Treaties to prevent double taxa- 
tion have been signed with many 
nations. Investment guarantee agree- 
ments providing for convertibility of 
income and protection against expro- 
priation of capital have been con- 
cluded. These new guarantees cover 


processes and 


services, as well as 
direct investment. In addition, the 
1954 Randall report on foreign eco- 
nomic policy recommended special 


tax incentives. 


Business Practices Abroad 


Business practices, laws and cus 
toms of other often 


substantially different from those to 


countries are 


which we are used in the United 
States. It is important to remember 
that these practices and traditions are 
built up over a long period and as a 
result of successful experience, just 
as ours have been. It is also true that 
some of them appear restrictive to us 
when we consider what is necessary 
for an expanding economy—for ex- 
ample, in the case of taxation. How- 
ever, if our country had been in 
vaded by a foreign power on the 
average of once a century for a thou 
sand years, we, too, might hesitate 
to declare our total resources for pur- 
poses of paying income taxes and/or 
our government might also hesitate 
to require this of us as it would 
facilitate economic enslavement of 
the country by an occupying enemy. 

Other factors confront Americans 
abroad. Perhaps the factor of tariff or 
quota limitations between segments 
of the European market is one of the 


most restrictive. Think how differ- 





ent our laws might be if we had 
restrictions in the flow of trade be- 
tween states. Immediately, each state 
would try to become self-sufficient in 
all sectors of industry. We need only 
reflect on what our own Civil War 
did to the flow of trade between the 
North and the South, even without 
customs barriers, to understand a 
possible heritage of suspicion and 
nationalist feeling in Europe. It is 
these very things which make it de- 
sirable for business people of Europe 
and the United States to meet and 
discuss the values of the different 
backgrounds in our many free so- 
cieties. The American investor may 
find that his prospective foreign part- 
ner does not feel the same sense of, 
or the need for, an equity interpreta- 
tion in the law. But as laws are the 
rules men live by and are subject to 
growth and change, this should be 
no permanent deterrent to business 
cooperation. 

Experience has shown that where 
American and foreign businesses 
have combined their principles, prac- 
tices and experience, the combination 
works out exceedingly well. This has 
been proved by successful alliances 
in such varied areas as soft drinks, 
pharmaceuticals and chemicals, and 
in the automotive, precision instru- 
ment, optical, electronic, textile and 
agricultural fields. 


Methods of Participation 


Participation in a foreign enter- 
prise through capital contribution is 
a serious step for American com- 
panies to take and even more difh- 
cult in the absence of experience 
with the operations of the foreign 
enterprise. Because it is so urgent for 
the American and European business 
communities to know each other as 
widely as possible and to work to- 
gether, let us look at some of the 
patterns that have developed since 
World War II. 


As a general rule, American com- 
panies participate in foreign compa- 
nies rather than establish their own. 
They pay for their participation by 
contributions of trade names, engi- 
neering, sales and merchandising 
ideas, cost accounting, labor manage- 
ment skills and plant layouts instead 
of by capital outlays. Their returns 
can take many forms, including per- 
centages of sales, licensing fees, or 
equity distributions of up to 50 per- 
cent. These conditions are accept- 
able to the foreign partners in re- 
turn for advanced technical skills, 
the prestige of American trade 
names, and the advantages of contact 
with dollar and other foreign mar- 
kets. Some foreign banks will give 
greater credit to a local company if 
that company has an American part- 
ner—not only because of the knowl- 
edge that new business techniques 
will be introduced but also because 
of the psychological value of having 
an American doing business in their 
country. 

Such a formula makes negotia- 
tions between foreign and American 
companies considerably easier. The 
participation of American companies 
is obtained basically through business 
expenses which are payable before 
taxes and chargeable as well in the 
year that they are made. The foreign 
companies, for their part, maintain 
a position of control in their own 
country. Thereby the charge of im- 
perialism is avoided, and natural 
pride in a successful local enterprise 
is enhanced. 

There is also a wide area for new 
product research and development 
in Europe. Most of the Continent’s 
plants are built on a basis of small 
and versatile production as distinct 
from our own highly tooled and 
comparatively rigid mass-production 
techniques. Any American company 
which contemplates setting up funds 
for product development or a pilot- 


plant operation in order to test out 
market acceptability prior to mass 
production might well consider the 
possibilities of doing part of this 
work in Europe. It will be impressed 
not only by the versatility of produc- 
tion but by the imaginative approach 
stimulated by different technical 
schooling and background and, as 
has been proved by experience, often 
for a considerably better competitive 
price. 


European Government 
Attitudes 


With a decline of our public aid 
contributions, a trend is evident in 
foreign countries to encourage busi- 
ness interest from abroad. Some gov- 
ernments have made outstanding 
progress in liberalizing their laws; 
others meet the legal demands as the 
necessity arises to stimulate foreign 
investment in their economy. In gen- 
eral, American manufacturing com- 
panies can now legally export dollars 
with relative ease from Western 


Europe. 


With general improvement in na- 
tional reserves and balances of pay- 
ments, the adverse pressure on 
American capital has lessened. It is 
difficult in a short space to recom- 
mend the various areas most favor- 
able to business opportunities. These 
have to be discovered by each indi- 
vidual company with respect to its 
own product and techniques. But 
all Europe offers opportunities for 
American promotion, advertising, 
merchandising and marketing tech- 
niques, particularly where allied with 
and complementary to existing Euro- 
pean industry. The theory of the 
better mousetrap has, in the past, 
worked for Europeans, and until 
recently they have been reluctant 
to adopt American merchandising 
methods. Consequently, there is «1 
opening for American competitive 
experience when joined with Euro- 
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pean manufacturers in almost every 
field, particularly in consumer prod- 
ucts. We have a lifetime practice of 
selling and merchandising products 
and ideas. Europeans, on the other 
hand, have similar practice in deal- 
ing with different languages and cur- 
rencies, and methods of getting paid 
in these currencies. Combine these 
experiences, and you have a solid 
base for a proportionate growth by 
both partners. 


What Is the American 
Contribution ? 


Where Americans and foreign 
businessmen in the same field have 
met sympathetically, mutual self- 
interest has often led to profitable 
business arrangements. It is worth- 
while for an American company to 
go out of its way to develop a foreign 
relationship—not only because of the 
profit potential, but because it thus 
contributes a new philosophy to the 
world community. American busi- 
ness has developed over the course 
of the last 50 years some fundamen- 
which are now 
an important part of our historical 
world behavior with respect to pri- 


tal characteristics 


vate enterprise and the profit motive. 

In addition to concern for secu- 
rity and concepts of production and 
selling methods in the modern world, 
Americans carry with them abroad 
two other very fundamental ideas. 
These ideas more than anything else 
can act as a real basis for waging the 
peace against the Kremlin’s doctrines. 

One of these is the wide and ever- 
increasing practice by which the aver- 
age working citizen holds shares in 
our industry. It is littke understood 
outside the United States that thou- 
sands of Americans increasingly par- 
ticipate in the ownership of Ameri- 
can enterprise through their contri- 
butions to insurance companies, pen- 
sion funds and labor union funds, as 
well as through the direct distribu- 
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tion of shares of profits of companies 
for which they work. The fact that 
the working citizen is fast becom- 
ing America’s major capitalist gives 
capitalism a new meaning, and one 
that neither the European worker 
nor the European industrialist at 
present understands. 

Another fundamental concept that 
has been developed in the United 
States in recent years is the partici- 
pation of the management of Ameri- 
can industry in the community wel- 
fare and the cooperative action of its 
members. American industry, with 
its wide distribution of financial and 
credit information, even between 
competitors, and its wide distribution 
of technical and production infor- 
mation among all participating ele- 
ments, has found that, in general, the 
difference in competitive position be- 
tween any two companies rests fun- 
damentally on the difference between 
the people in the business. In Europe, 
on the other hand, technical or finan- 
cial knowledge generally represents 
the basic competitive difference. 

Many of our foreign friends do not 
realize this. Yet this factor is ex- 
tremely important and explains the 
resulting concentration in the United 
States on the human element in in- 
dustry and on the participation of 
the entire community in any given 
industrial effort. 


All these things we accept as part 
of the American philosophy, and we 
are aware that they constitute an im- 
portant part of American strength. 
But practices which seem common- 
place to us are revolutionary in Eu- 
rope, both to Marxists and to tradi- 
tional capitalists. We cannot expect 
to find them automatically in the 
economic systems of other coun- 
tries. They did not exist in our own 
country until a very short time ago. 
Even when European and American 
businessmen talk about “expand- 
ing economies,” “mass distribution,” 


“competition,” “labor-management 
“capitalism,” the 


words may be the same, but the 


relations” and 
meaning is frequently different. 
By their very nature, American 
business principles and practices can- 
not be ‘sold or imposed by govern- 
ment representatives or public grants 
alone. They need to be sold by 
American industrial citizens through 
their own examples abroad. This is 
the challenge to American business. 
By instilling the concept of an ex- 
panding economy, an American 
company which establishes interests 
abroad not only can make a mone- 
tary profit but in the process can also 
make a lasting contribution to the 
world 


community by helping to 


wage the peace. 
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Books on TRADE 


The Revolution in World Trade, by Samuel 
Lubell. New York, Harper, 1955. $2.50. 
The author, well known for his lively 

book on The Future of American Politics, 
calls for imaginative rethinking of United 
States foreign policy. Neither 
free trade, nor tariff readjustments taken 
alone, will, in his opinion, provide an- 
swers for the problems created by rapid 
changes in economic relations between ad- 
vanced industrial nations and between 
them and newly developed areas which are 
becoming industrialized. Thought-provok 
ing reading. 


economic 


Germany's Comeback in the World Market, 
by Ludwig Erhard. New York, Mac 
millan, 1954. $4.50. 

West Germany's Minister for Economics 
analyzes the reasons for his country’s re- 
markable postwar recovery and describes 
its far-flung efforts to regain old markets 
and develop new ones all over the globe. 


Trade, Aid, or What? A Report on Inter- 
national Economic Policy, by Willard L. 
Thorp. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1954. $4.50. 

The director of the wierrill Center for 
Economics, who also tcaches at Ambherst 
College and served as Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs from 1946 
to 1952, presents a stimulating and wide- 
ranging survey of international economic 
problems based on a conference at the 
Merrill Center. 





Kohn 
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nomically sound country for a long 
time, and Austria has made impres- 
sive strides toward stability and pros- 
perity. In their economic develop- 
ment both countries have been aided 
by tourist trade. The Austrian schil- 
ling has become a strong currency, 
as the Swiss franc has been for a 
long time. 

If Austria continues to resist the 
blandishments of German national- 
ism, if all dreams of Anschluss are 
definitely buried and domestic peace 
is preserved on the basis of demo- 
cratic compromise, there is no reason 
why Austria should not become a 
neutral nation like Switzerland, 
Western in heart and mind yet out- 
side of all great-power obligations, a 
refuge of quiet in the heart of a 
troubled continent. 


(Dr. Kohn, Sydenham Clark Parsons Pro- 
fessor of History at Smith College from 
1934 to 1949 and since then professor of 
history at The City College of New York, 
is the author of several books and articles 
on problems of nationalism, including 
“Austria: Frontier Land of the West,” 
Foreign Poricy BuLtetin, Vol. XXXIII, 
No. 8, January 1, 1954. He spent the sum- 
mer of 1953 in Austria, teaching in the 
Salzburg Seminar of American Studies.) 


Spotlight 
(Continued from page 140) 


which will make it possible for the 
Kremlin to consider land forces, once 
the principal mainstay of its defense 
planning, less important than the 


security it can henceforth derive from 
nuclear weapons, It is for this reason 
that the prospects for some kind of 
arrangement to ease tensions—not an 
over-all detailed settlement, which 
can never be permanently achieved, 
but a balancing-of-books operation— 
seems more possible today than at 
any time since 1945, 


3. Small Nations — Great Powers 
Balance. Such a balancing of books 
is made imperative, both for the 
West and for the U.S.S.R., by the 
rising desire of small nations to be 
consulted by the great powers before 
global policies—for example, in the 
Formosa Strait—which might in- 
volve them in another world war are 
adopted. This trend was made mani- 
fest in Paris at the May meeting of 
the 15-member NATO Council (with 
West Germany present for the first 
time), where Canada and Belgium 
were particularly outspoken. And 
while we do not know the full im- 
port of the ferment that may have 
been going on in the Eastern Eu- 
ropean satellites since the death of 
Stalin, it looks as if even the totali- 
tarian Soviet government cannot 
wholly disregard the views of its 
small neighbors. In fact, we may be 
seeing the twilight of all great pow- 
ers as regional and international or- 
ganizations make dictation by any 
one giant nation, whether demo- 
cratic or totalitarian in its domestic 


structure, increasingly difficult. 


West and 
Non-West. Meanwhile, it is true, in 


4. Balance Between 


the non-Western world new great 
powers have emerged, notably India, 
and old great powers have displayed 
renewed vigor, notably Communist 
China and Japan. These great pow- 


ers, however, like their counterparts 
in the West, now face questioning 
and challenge by smaller nations, as 
was made abundantly clear at Ban- 
dung. At the same time, the great 
and small of Asia and Africa, no 
matter how much divided among 
themselves on such issues as colo- 
nialism and communism, appear to 
be at one in insisting that no deci- 
sions about the destiny of the world 
should be taken without their par- 
ticipation, as was done in the days 
of Western Empires, which applied 
to their colonies the fatherly injunc- 
tion, “Children should be seen but 
not heard.” And in resisting any 
white-power diktat, the Afro-Asian 
group has indicated that it opposes 
encroachments by Russia as well as 
by the West. 

If, as Professor John K. Galbraith 
of Harvard University contends, 
“countervailing power” makes it pos- 
sible for American society to operate 
without major shocks, then it may 
prove that the simultaneous develop- 
ment of countervailing balances of 
power in the modern world will now 
set the stage for successful negotia- 


tions at multinational conferences. 


Vera MicHeves DEAN 
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